like the chancellerist: his soul is bookish. But he also
lives outside the gate of reality,, and looks at it from under
the gate.
The wiseacre has probably read at least sixteen thou-
sand books on diverse subjects,, and this semimechanical
labour of appropriating the thoughts of others has devel-
oped in him a terribly exaggerated opinion of the power
and scope of his own intellect. Of course, I would not deny
a sack the right to be proud of the amount of grain stuffed
into it. But one often observes that the broader the knowl-
edge of a wiseacre, the wider and more convulsive is the
amplitude of his fluctuations.
One knows of cases when a wiseacre, in his search for
a comfortable seat to plant himself in, keeps shifting
backward, and, from Marxism, lands into Orthodox ob-
scurantism; beginning as a Bolshevik, he ends up as a
church elder.
Some wiseacres hold  that  it  is precisely  in this
quent change of beliefs that freedom of thought is
fully manifested. In the end, books seem to blind r
than enlighten the wiseacre, and the private workings of
his soul are rarely well attuned.
Books to him are a source of contradictions, which
agitate and torment him far more powerfully than the
storms, tempests and hurricanes of social reality. Reality
demands that books reflect its growth arid movement,
but as it becomes more tempestuous, more saturated with
the energy of a new class, with its creative power, it tends to
be rather scornful of books that reflect the reality of yester-
day. But the wiseacres want reality to follow the books.
One of them, writing to me recently from Leningrad,
said quite seriously: